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THE STANWOOD FAMILY, 


Or the History of the American Tratt Soeiety. Printed by T. 
R. Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Unioa, and 
sold at their Depository, 47 Cornhill Boston. 

The following is an extract from this book. 

Mrs. Stanwood resumed her narrative and said, 
‘The first year, iacluding the three months pre- 
vious to the formation of the Tract Society, 438,000 
Tracts were published, four Depositories establish- 
ed in large towns, and $1,252 50 were received in 
money. Inthe second year, four Depositories, in 
addition, were formed, 378,000 Tracts were issued, 
and $2,958 39 were received into the treasury.’ 

Charles. ‘Well, I am glad, they received so 
much more money the second year; but it seems 
they did not do any better in other things.’ 

Mother. ‘OhY yes, they had made great pro- 
gress. Auxiliary Tract Societies were fast multi- 
plying ; new encouragements to greater efforts and 
anwearied perseverance had been daily increasing ; 
the field of usefulness seemed fast widening ; the 
importance of Tracts augmenting ; and the Society 
found itself prepared to enter upon its third year 
with new zeal and renewed activity. During this 
year—’ 

‘ What year was it, mother?’ asked Susan. 

Mother. ‘1816; and this year, 411,000 Tracts 
- published, twenty five new Depositories form- 
e =, 

‘Twenty five! !? said William quickly ;’ that’s 
brave!’ 

Mother. ‘And $1,117 78 were received.’ 

‘Why, mother,’ said Charles, looking quite dis- 
appointed, ‘that is not half as much as they had 
last year,’ 

Mother. ‘ But still they were much encouraged. 

Several instances of conversion through the in- 
strumentality of the Tracts they had circulated, had 
inspired them with new vigor in their labor of love ; 
and they felt more fully assured this thing was of 
the Lord; that he would bless their efforts and in- 
crease the means for still wider circulation. They 
had obtained, during the year, an act of incorpo- 
ration from the legislature of this Commonwealth, 
and they fondly hoped the Society would become 
a permanent institation, and extend a holy influ- 

ence from generation to generation, till the end of 
time. I forgot to mention,’ continued Mrg, Stan- 
wood, ‘ that the: General Depository was removed to 


esting communication of some of their results was 
received from aclergyman, who had been supplied 
with Tracts through the liberality of this Society. | 
I have a letter in my possession, containing several | 
extracts from that communication. Susan, you 
may open my writing-desk, and reach me the file 
of letters under 1816.’ 

“» Susan obeyed. Mrs. Stanwood soon found the 
desired letter, and hastily casting her eyes over its 
contents, found the information alluded to. 

‘Oh! do let me see,’ said little Henry, as he 
climbed on the rounds of his mether’s chair, and 
began to peep over her shoulder. 

Mother. ‘cannot read, till you are seated, my 
son. Remember it is very impolite for little boys 
to look over a person’s shoulder while reading.’ 

‘Or writing either,’ added Charles, pleased to 
show off his sense of propriety. 

Mrs. Stanwood commenced reading: 

‘ The Tracts and other books placed in my hands 
by this Society, for circulation, met with a recep- 
tion truly gratifying. ‘The Tracts, in particular, 
have produced a surprising effect, wherever they 
have been scattered. It has been truly pleasing to 
witness such demonstrations of gratitude, while 
distributing them, as I have frequently seen mani- 
fested on their reception. I could relate to you 
many interesting instances of their utility, but I 
will confine myself to two or three, in which you 
may observe how highly they are valued, and the 
vast influence they are exerting here. 

‘I was riding into Natchez one day, and hearing 
the sound of a voice in the woods, curiosity indu- 
ced me to follow it and ascertain its cause. I soon 
discovered a negro, kneeling at prayer. 

‘When he approached me, I inquired what he 
had been doing there; he replied with diffidence, 
‘I was saying my prayers.’ 

‘Do negroes pray?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, master, some few do; but it is'to be la- 
mented so small a number pray.’ 

‘How long have you been in the habit of pray- 
ing?’ 1 asked. 

‘Not more than three or four years,’ he replied. 

I questioned him still farther. ‘ What was the 
cause of your having a desire to pray ? 

*He answered, ‘It was the will of God. The 
scriptures tell us we always should pray, and make 
our requests known to God.’ 

‘Can youread?’ 8 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘I drew several Tracts from my pocket, and re- 
quired him to show, that he could read. He took 
one, and read distinetly. It was ‘The Negro 
Servant.’ I gave him that, with the ‘ Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain.’ He received them with uplifted 
hands and eyes, giving thanks to God for the kind 
gift. On inquiry, I have since ascertained, it is his 
custom every Sabbath day to read them to his im- 
penitent companions, and exhort them to turn 
from sin and serve a holy God. 

‘ Another negro, who had received a couple of 
Tracts, carries them in his bosom, calling them the 
gift of heaven. When one of his fellow servants 
asked him, if he would sell him the gift of heaven, 
he replied, ‘ The gift of God is not to be purchased 
with money. I would not take fifty dollars for them, 
if there were no more.’ 

‘A little boy, also, of genteel and moral parents, 
received two or three Tracts, read them with so 

much interest and discovered so much gravity of 
deportment afterwards, that his mother desired to see 
the little books herself; and when she had commen- 










































































return with more good books. Other books,’ he 
says, ‘are very useful for information, but do no good 
in dying.’ J have frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing him, and he is very sedate in his behaviour. 

‘ Wishing you success in your useful labors, I 
subscribe myself, ‘Your obliged friend.’ 
Just as Mrs, Stanwood closed this letter, the 
door-bell rang. Rover barked, and the children 
ran to the door, exclaiming, father’s come—he has 
—it is he, and the moment he entered, Mr. Stan- 
wood found himself surrounded, and almost over- 
whelmed by a group of his merry, jumping childrew. 
The Tract Society and all their evening's pleasure 
were for a time forgotten, in the joyful sight of their 
father again, who had been absent threg weeks. 
After the first burst of joy had subsided, and the 
little hearts of the Stanwoods had dilated enough to 
contain two ideas at a time, their expression of de- 
light were intermingled with a broken story of their 
evening’s entertainment, and they ran on, one 
voice rising above another, and all the little tongues 
rattling together, except Ann’s, (and she had 
climbed tu her usual seat on father’s knee, and was 
amusing herself alternately with pulling his shiny 
buttons, and rubbing her soft litt!e-cheek on his 
velvet collar,) till Mr Stanwood checked“the prat- 
tlers by saying, he had expected as warm, but not 
as noisy a welcome ; and that he should consider 
those the most delighted to see him, who expressed 
their joy in the most gentle manner; for his head 
ached, and he was much fatigued by his long, ecld 
ride. The clamour ceased, for it was the calm but 
decided voice and manner, that had ever hushed 
the little group to peace, and they all sank quietly 
into their seats, with eyes fixed on him as overflow- 
ing with love and delight, as the tongues had just 
been, which now ceased to prattle. 
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THE NURSERY. 2s 


THE STRAWBERRIES. 


I was once walking in the country with my lit- 
tle sister Mary. Mary amused herself with run- 
ning along and picking up the flowers; while I was 
interested in observing her lively movements, and in 
answering her simple questions. 

‘See! sister, here -is some of that moss, that 
looked so beautifully the other evening through the 
microscope. What queer stuffit is! Is it good 
for any thing? And now do look, close by is this 
little violet. Pray why is it called modest violet? 
I am sure it does not look so very modest; it holds 
up its head as straight as any flower.’ 

‘Why, my dear, those are not violets, but Hous- 
tonias.* This is the violet, which bends its blue 
head so gently under the Jeaf; and now observe, 
there isa great difference between the two flowers. 
There are variouS-kinds of violet, the white, blue, 
and yellow; and all of them bend their heads in 
this way. When you are a little older, you will 
study botany: and you will learn a great many in- 
teresting things about plants. 

Thu&.<Mary, and I went along together. At last 
we reached a field famous for its good strawberries. 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Mary, ‘ do look, sister, there is 
little. Ellen! I always know her, ever so far off, by 
her. bright curling hair. She is picking strawber- 
ries; pray let me go and see her.’ So, without 
waiting for an answer, Mary ran towards Ellen. I 
followed her: for I also loyed Ellen, she was so 
good and amiable a child. 


= 








* The Houstonia is often called by children the violet. It is 
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ced, she could not rest till she had read them through. 


4 said to be spread over the continent as far as the Pacific ocean 
and is one of ti€ first to open its lite cross-shaped flowers 
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* How do you do, Ellen? she called out, ‘ how) 
glad I am tosee you! bow long have you been here | 


all alone ?’ . 

* Oh, I have been here this some tjme ; { have 
been looking fur the largest strawberries for broth- 
er Charley, who is sick.’ ; 

*Do let me help you; but they are hardly ripe 
yet, and so it will take a good while to gather this 
basket full; but I love to pick strawberries. But 
tell me, dear Ellen, what is the matter with your 
little brother? Is he very sick?” 

* I don’t know what it is, that ails him; but he 
looks pale; and evety day grows thinner and thin- 
ner,and grandmama is afraid he will never get well.’ 

* Poor jittle Charley ; how rosy he used to look 
as he ran about last summer. Iam glad I am 
come just in time to help you gather these straw- 
befries for him.—See, here is a fine large ripe 
bunch! let us lay them aside to put them on the 
top of the basket.’ 

‘So we will, replied Ellen, ‘and to keep them 
from being squeezed, let us lay them under this 
barberry bush.’ . 

‘Ellen,’ said Mary after a short pause, ‘ when 
you carry these to little Charley, why cannot you 
let me go.with. you and see him? I know sister 
will let me, and perhaps she will go with us. I 
shall like to see how pleased Charley will look at 
the sight of these handsome strawberries. Did you 
ever see my little sister? Oh no, she died before 
you came to town. She was about two years 
younger than I, and was so good that every body 
loved her ;—but she grew sick, and I remember 
how pale she looked. She used to have pains in 
her head, yet she never cried, but was always mild 
and patignt. ‘They would not let me be with her 
a great deal, for they said I should grow sick too ; 
and often [ did not see her for three days together. 
—She was sick a great while. At last she died, 
but I was so young that I did not know what death 
meant; and when I saw little Lizzy, I thought 
she was only asleep; there she lay in her narrow 
bed all covered with white; her face white; she 
looked so sweet’ and smiling that when they told 
me she was in heaven, I could not believe it, as 
long as I saw her before me; and yet she did not 
wake up; she gave no answer; at last I was al- 
most afraid to ook at her any longer. But now 
I know that she is dead, and is in heaven, where 
she is an.angel, and is very happy. Perhaps now, 
dear Ellen, her spirit is with us on this beautiful 
day. And Ellen, she ‘ continued; almost in a whis- 
per, ‘if your little brother dies, he will be an angel 
too. And then, only think, if we are good when 
we die, we shall meet our brother and sister in 
heaven. Oh, will we not be good ?” 

The little children had ceased from their work ; 
they looked at each other with the tenderest ex- 
pression, their eyes were filled with tears, and they 
silently embraced eachother. I felt that the most 
beautiful sight in the world, was good children 
when they think on heaven. 

When they had filled their baskets, I went with 
them as they wished, to E!len’s house. We 
saw little Charley sitting in his grandmother’s lap 
at the window; he looked indeed very pale and 
thin, as Mary had said, and there wasa placid and 
serene expression about his cuuntenance.—T he old 
grandmother looked on him tenderly, and seemed 
to say, ‘ We shall soon meet again in a better 
world.’ 

As we entered she gave us the most cordial and 
friendly greetings: Charley’s eyes brightened as 
he saw the beautiful strawberries, and he put his 
pale lips towards Ellen, asif to kiss and thank her for 
them. She gently kissed him, and said in the soft- 
est voice, ‘ Dear Charley, here is Mary, she helped 
me to pick them ; then Charles smiled, and he cast 
his eyes round gratefully to Mary. We sat only for 
a short time, as it was growing dark, and then took 
our leave, promising to call next day; and as we 
went home we talked about litte Charley, and the 
goed grandmother, and Ellen. 

The wext day, and the next, and every day for 
several weeks we called to see Charles; but one 
evening we called—it was Sunday—I shall never 
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forget thatevening. The sun was just setting, and 
the neighboring hills cast their shades broad and 
far before them : not a sound was to be heard; we 
opened the door of the grandmother’s house ; all 
was more silent there even than usual; we went 
into Charles’s chamber; and there we saw him 
pale and motionless; the grandmother and Ellen 
were kneeling by his bed side—we knew that he 
was dead. 

From this time, Ellen and Mary loved to be al- 
ways together; and their whole wish seemed to be, 
in every thing, to be good, and to assist each other 
in growing better. When the grandmother died, 
Ellen came to live with us, ahé to be Mary’s and 
my sister. And in their late years, always did they 
love to talk of Charles ——When forming good reso- 
lutions, then his form was preseut with them; and 
when they thought of Death they saw its image, 
smiling and calm, as had been the last looks of the 
good little brother. [ Youth's Keepsake. 
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HOW TO GET A NEW HEART, 

One day John felt a little angry, and he threw a 
knife. upon the floor. Then he stood still, and 
looked around on his father. Now something must 
be done. ‘ My son, take that knife up and bring 
it to me,” said his father, a little in earnest. John 
would not speak ; but started to go away. His 
father rapped on the floor with his foot, and spoke 
a little louder; ‘“ stop; take up that knife.” He 
stopped, and looked at his father’s eye, and then at 
the knife. He understood it. He was wilful. But 
he put his hands behind him, and his neck grew 
stiff; and he rolled his eyes around on the family. 
I suppose something in him said, ‘I will not.” 
His father saw it. He rose and took a rod in his 
hand, and John begantocry. The tears ran down 
his cheeks. And the nearer his father came to 
him, the louder John cried. The rest of the chil- 
dren began tocry. Little Mary went to him and 
said, ‘‘ John, do mind father; he den’t love to 
hurt you.” So all the children said. And sodid 
his mother. But John ran to his father first and 
begged ; ‘don’t, don’t, father.”” And his father 
kept raising his rod higher, and grew more in earn- 
est;—“‘take it up and give itto me.” Just then 
John stooped dewn and took up the knife and 
reached it out to his father. His father took it.— 
Then he kissed his little son. His father dropped 
a tear; for he loved him more than ever. And all 
the family smiled. And Johnloved his father more, 
and respected his commands more than ever. 

Now, you have been wicked. And your heaven- 
ly Father*says, Son give me thine heart. The Bible 
says so. It means, that you should stop loving 
wickedness and love God. It means, ‘Son, or 
daughter, let your heart love me.” Jane loves her 
mother more than any one else. So Jane gives 
her heart to her mother? One boy loved his 
school-master better than any body. That was 
giving his heart to him. Now, if you would love 
God more than you love to be wicked, that would 
be giving your heart to God: 

If you will do it, God will love you heartily. 
And he will take your wicked heart and wash away 
all ‘your wickedness in Jesus’ blood.—Then you 
will feel better, and you will always wish to please 
your heavenly Father. Now, children, I have told 
you how to get anew heart. Mind God; then, and 
do as hewbids you. Do it now. 

: [ Vermont Chronicle. 











HISTORY. 
THE DELUGE. 


Of the countries of the world, before the flood, 
we know but very little. We know nothing but 
what is told us in the Bible, and thatis all, we may 
be sure, that is useful or necessary for us to know. 
The first place which attracts our notice in the 
world after the flood, is Mount Ararat, where the 
ark rested. But first let us speak of the ark itself. 

The ark was a large floating vessel, with a flat 
bottom and a sloped roof, raised in the middle; it 














had neither sails nor rudder, nor was it sharp at 
the ends for cutting the water. This form was such 
as to make it lie steady on the water without roll- 
ing; but made it very unfit for moving to a great 
distance, or for riding on a rough sea. 

The ark was made ofa very hard and durable 
wood, which was not likely ¢o rot in the water. It 
had three stories, one above another, and was no 
doubt divided into a great many rooms or apart- 
ments. It is thought the lowest story in the ark 
was given to the four-footed animals such as cows, 
horses, lions, tigers, &c. The story over their 
head is supposed to have contained their provision, 
such as corn, hay, &c. And the uppermost story 
was sufficient for Noah and his family, and the 
fowls and their provisions. And God caused all 
the animals to pass two by two into the ark before 
Noah. And here all this large family subsisted for 
a year. And at the end of that time these waters 
subsided, and the ark rested on Mount Ararat. 

This mountain is supposed to have been situated 
in the north-east part of the country of Armenia, 
and a particular mountain is pointed out, as the 
same on which the ark rested. The Jand here is 
very high, and this is a very lofty mountain, so 
that the snow and ice on its top, are sometimes 
seen, nearly two hundred miles off; and it is said 
that since the days of Noah, noone has ever reach- 
ed its summit. 

Armenia is a beautiful country. You may find 
it on the map of Asia; it lies north of Mesopotamia, 
and south of the Black Sea and Iberia. 

There are many accounts related by ancient 
heathen writers, which show that some history of 
the Deluge was preserved among them, although 
they had not the account written by inspiration of 
God, as we have. And asall the nations of the 
earth are descended from the sons of Noah, and 
must have heard the account from them and their 
families, this is one evidence to show us that the 
Bible History of the deluge is the true history ; and 
= know that it is so, because it came to us from 

As God provided @ ark for Nodh, that he and 
his family might be preserved from the destruction 
which he intended to send upon a guilty world; so 
has he provided a refuge, an ark of safety, for all 
those who are willing to escape from that eternal 
“wrath” which is yet “to come”? The Lord 
Jesus Christ is the ark to which we may flee and 
be saved ; may you be persuaded to do this, before 
the door of mercy is closed, and it is for ever too 
late. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
CHILDREN IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. Editer,—As many of your little readers are 
doing something for the promotion of Sabbath 
schools in the West, it may. not be uninteresting 
to them to learn what interest children there take 
in them, and what good they are doing. For their 
information I send you the following account of a 
little girl in a Sabbath schoo] in Ohio. 

Laura lived in a neighborhood destitute of meet. 
ings or a Sabbath school, till about ayear ago. A 
Sabbath school was then established within half a 
mile of her father’s. As Laura was only six years 
old, and could only say her letters, her mother 
thought it was not best to send her. Antoinette, 
her sister, who was two years older, attended and 
brought home the books she received at the Sab- 
bath school. These she read to Laura, who was 
tery much pleased with them. She was not satis» 
fied, however, with what her sister told her of the 
Sabbath school. She wished to go herself, and be- 
gan to tease her mother to let her go with Antoinet- 
te. During the week, Antoinette’s teacher called 
to visit her, and fouud her reading her Sabbath 
school books to Laura. Antoinette was very glad 
to see him, and told him how anxious her sister 
Laura was to attend the Sabbath school, but, be- 
eause she could not read, her mother thought it 





was not best tosend her. The teacher told her 
mother, that if she would send her, he would place 
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her in a class with some other little girls, and learn 
her to read. Laura was very much pleased with 
this proposal, and her mother consented to send 
ber to the Sabbath school. 

The next Sabbath Laura came to the school, and 
was placed in a class with five or six little girls of 
her own age. She was very attentive to the im 
structions of her teacher ; and although she had no 
day school to go to during the week, yet she was 
go constant in attending the Sabbath school, and so 
diligent in studying her lessons at home, that in 
less than three months from the time the Sabbath 
school began, she had learned to read in the Tes- 
tament. She was then placed in the same class 
with her sister Antoinette, and learned her lesson 
in the Bible every week. 

In the same school, Mr. Editor, were two little 
boys, the youngest between five and six years of 
age, and the oldest between seven and eight, whose 
example is worthy of record and imitation. Their 
parents were very poor, and were unable to fur- 
nish them with hats or shoes. Yet rain or shine, 
these two little boys would come to the Sabbath 
school, bare headed and bare footed. I have seen 
them come half a mile bare footed, when the snow 
was two or three inches deep, rather than stay away. 
And they rarely came without having learned their 
lessons wel], and read through their library book. 
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MARTHA JANE. 


Martha Jane was'the youngest daughter of her 
parents. When she was about five years old, she 
attended Sabbath school, to which she was ever at- 
tached, and which, we trust, was made the means 
of deepening and ripening her religious impressions. 

To her parents and sisters and teacher, she fre- 
quently manifested considerable anxiety respecting 
her character and condition as a sinner. Though 
young, she knew that she had done many wrong 
things, which, though they escaped the observation 
of her friends, were known to God; and, she felt 
that she must answer for them toGod. The Bible 
taught her that every thing—not actions and words 
merely, but thoughts even, must be brought into 
judgment. And she trembled as she dwelt upon 
that dreadful scene, when the secrets of her wicked 
heart must be laid open to an assembled universe. 

When about eight years old, her mind was pow- 
erfully arrested to the concerns of her soul. She 
became deeply anxious, and, at times, was much 
distressed. And then it was that her friends sup- 
pose she met with a saving change. But as she 
was very young, they injudiciously neglected to 
chetish within her, the new feelings of which she 
became the subject ; and soon she had no evidence 


herself, and gave none decisive to others, that she |, 


was really a child of God. 

About two years afterwards, the Lord poured 
out his spirit upon the village of R , in 
which Martha Jane resided; and such was the 
deep interest she took in the work, that her chris- 
tian friends no longer doubted that she was truly 
pious. Iremember that, at a meeting at which 
persons were examined, with a view’ to a public 
profession of religion, an aged deacon, -when all the 
others had proposed themselves, inquired, ‘* where 
is the little angel?” referring to Martha Jane. 
Now she was not an angel, nor a perfect christian, 
but a sinner. Such she considered herself, and 
such the good deacon and all christians knew her 
tobe. But her great devotedness, in some measure, 
warranted the expression. She was, what may 
be said, a good little girl; for she loved the Lord 
Jesus, and was devoted to his service. 

Martha Jane publicly professed her faith in 
Christ,-at the age of eleven; and ever afterwards 
adorned her Christian character. Three years af- 
ter this, she was attackad with an insidious dis- 
ease, the precise nature of which could not be de- 
termined. It rapidly impaired her constitution, 
and, in a few weeks, she was an almost helpl 





she would have entered on her fifteenth year, she 
expired, giving her dying testimony to the power 
of religion, and leaving with her numerous friends, 
the consolation of believing, that their loss was her 
unspeakable gain. 

In the midst of her extreme sufferings, she wae 
patient, and regarded every pang as the chastise- 
ment ofa merciful God. No complaint escaped 
her lips; but she would always say, ‘it is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth to Him good.” A 
friend asked her if she was willing to die; she re- 
plied, ‘* I-hope I am; but thea it is painful to part 
with my friends. Should I, however, see them 
ready to resign me cheerfully, I could say with 
more sincerity, ‘come Lord Jesus, come quickly.” ’ 
When told that a young lady of her acquaintance, 
and in whose case, as a fellow sufferer, she felt a 
deep interest, had just passed from earth, and, as 
was hoped, had entered upon the joys of heaven, 
she observed, “ happy girl, I shall soon meet her 
there. She has gone a few hours before me. But 
we shall soon stand together on mount Zion, and 
join the blessed throng, in praising Him that sitteth 
upon the throne and the Lamb forever.” 

Her confidence in her covenant God, never fail- 
ed her. She hoped for acceptance through the 
merits of Christ. On Him she cast herself entirely, 
and her dying words were, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” 

** May you, in blooming youth, 
Warning from hence receive ; 

If like the righteous you would live. 
To choose the life they live.” 

My dear young friends, be reminded by this 
event, of the shortness and uncertainty of human 
life. Although you are now in health, sickness and 
death may come suddenly upon you. Perhaps a 
few months, perhaps a few days only, may measure 
out the period of your probation. Are you prepar- 
ed todie! Are you prepared to enter eternity? 
Are you prepared to pass to the joys of the heaven- 

[S. 8. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
THE POOR. 


I had been visiting a school for the instruction 
of the children of the laboring poor in the neigh- 
borhood, and as I came out from it I met a little 
boy at the door who was inquiring for Lizzy Lowe. 
There seemed to be an air of peculiar earnestness 
in the boy’s countenance, as if something impor- 
tant had happened; but while I remarked it I at- 
tributed it merely to that superior intelligence which 
is often observed in the countenance of ingenuous 
youth. So asking for whom he inquired, and hear- 
ing the child’s name, I desired the house-keeper to 
call her, and passed on. 

Some days after I heard that the father of one of 
our children had died very suddenly, and I went to 
visit the afflicted family. I then understood that 
the boy who had inquired for Lizzy Lowe, had been 
sent to fetch her home to take care of the infant 
and orphan baby of the poor young man who had 
dropt down dead in the street. ‘The poor man’s 
family were her mother’s neighbors, and this little 
girl had supplied all the attentions to this bereaved 
infant whieh its own afflicted mother could no 
longer bestow.. Lizzy had kept the child ever 
since its father’s death; had walked out with it in 
her arm, though scarcely strong enough to bear its 
weight; had fed it, soothed it when it cried, and 
in short been a nurse to it. Besides which, she 
had swept the house, put on the fire, carried the 
water, and run on the errands of the poor woman, 
and done everything for her which a person three 
times her age could have done. 

When I went in to see the poor widow, I found 
her sitting by the fire, very sad and quite incapa- 
ble of exerting herself. But’she was receiving the 
attention and kindness of many humble friends 
in her distress; and when the last sad duties had 
been performed to her husband, the young men 





sufferer. She lingered along, often and for weeks 


who belonged to the same trade with him had raised 
a subscription among themselves in behalf of his 





together in great bodily pain; and a month before 





to purchase a mangle for her, to enable herto do 
something for the support of her children. Surely 
blessed are they who thus consider the case of the 








poor. [London Youth’s Magazine. 
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DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

I have three things to tell you with regard to 
bearing disappointments. 

In the first place, do not expect pleasure too eager- 
ly. If you are going out to tea, to meet a party of 
friends, do not anticipate a very delightful-tinie, 
but only a pleasant time. If you have planned a 
ride into the country on Wednesday, you should ez- 
pect that it will very probably rain on that day, or 
very ~~ will not be able to go under a week 
or two. These moderate anticipations will in most 
cases prevent disappointment, but ifin any instance 
they should not entirely prevent, they will ina 
great degree diminish it. Very frequently too, our 
anticipations will not only be equalled but surpass- 
ed. The pleasant visit may prove a truly delightful. 
one. The ride which we did not much expect on 
Wednesday, lest it should rain, we may possibly be 
able to take in a pleasant sunshine. So all this 
extra pleasure will be real gain. 

In the second place, when disappointment does 
come, drive it out of your mind as fast as possible. 
Many people are very fond of thinking over all the 
disappointments they meet with,—they love to dwell 
upon them as if they were determined to be mis- _ 
erable. And then not contented with making 
themselves wretched, they go about relating their 
troubles to all their friends, thus making them feck 
very unhappy. 

For instance a little, boy has a beautiful glass 
ship, which he values very highly. He unfortu- 
nately breaks it. Nowa true Philosopher would 
immediately throw it away, and go to playing bat- 
tledore or something else, in order to forget his 
disappointment as fast as possible. But it is net 
so with this little boy,—there he stands, picking 
up the broken bits of glass, and trying to place 
them together again, and saying ‘‘ Oh dear, oh 
dear, I have broken my beautiful vessel and it never 
can be mended again; what shall Ido?” And 
then after groaning over it half an hour by himself, 
he goes about showing it to all the family, and for 
many weeks after he entertains the friends who 
come to see him with an account of the disaster. 
Thus he feeds upon his trouble, day after day, just 
as if he loved its bitterness. But all this is very un- 
wise. Itis much better to turn away immediately 
from these sad thoughts. 

In the third place we must endeavor to gleam 
from all our disappointments some direct moral ben- 
efit. We should examine ourselves closely, to see 
why God permits them to fall upon us, and grate- 
fully receive the lesson, they are intended to con- 
vey. Oe 
SKETCHES Seer A JOURNAL. 


‘ontinued.)} . 
A Day in New York. . 

When we awoke the next morning, we found a 
bright sun had arisen before us. The day promised 
to be much warmer, than any since we left home. 
We walked before breakfast to the battery. The 
grounds around, are. much less extensive than Boston 
common ; but still very pleasant. The trees look- 
ed as if they had been growing but a few years. 

I was more delighted with a view of the North 
river, than any thing I had yet seen. It is the no- 
blest river I have ever beheld, and to be sure I have 
not seen a great many, having never been out of 
New England before. Steam-boats were crossing 
it, inevery direction. One fine large boat loaded 
with passengers sailed away at full speed on w 
Philadelphia. Another went up the river to Alba- 
ny. Ships and vessels lay along the wharves, and 
many were under sail, passing and repassing. Buf 
the river flowed on broad and deep, proudly bear- 
ing all upon its bosom. The waters sparkled in 
the morning sun, and a cool fresh breeze stole over 





widow, and had contributed no less a sum than 12. 


the land where we were standing. We Kh ain 
this exhilirating scene some time, at length we 
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were obliged to return to our hotel to breakfast. It | himself, and the company of angels, and of holy 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was eight o'clock, and we took our meal in compa- | men,—of the “ spirits of the just made perfect.” 


ny with forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen. 


the city—walked up Broadway to the Park, and 
the City Hall. The Parkis another green open and 
shaded spot—but is also much smaller than Boston 
common. The white marble of the City Hall is 
much less grand and imposing in its appearance, 
than the brick State House at Boston, but perhaps 
it is in better taste—I do not know, but prefer the 
latter. 

Just looked into the Trinity Church, which was 
Opening to prepare foraservice. It is arich bui!d- 
ing, and stands in Broadway. The grave-yard is 
attached to it, and the monuments and tomb stones, 
with which it is planted, seem to say to the busy 
crowd, you too must soon throw aside these active 
employments and lie down to die.—Visited the 
Bible Depository and Steam Press. The presses 
were tended by females, whose pale faces indicated 
that employment in those heated rooms could not 
be healthy for them. After this went into several 
book stores. But I will not proceed in describing 
these well known places. We strolled about in 
this manner for some time. 

In walking up and:down Broadway, you pass a 
great many fruit stalls. These are usually kept by 
Irish women, who look ragged and miserable ; but 
one fruit stall attracted my attention, as presenting 
a very different scene. The form of fruit was ar- 
ranged on the outer edge of the side walk. A 
young girl of about 12 years sat totend it. She 
wore a cape bonnet to shade her from the hot sun. 
A little child was with her, which she appeared to 
have the care of,—she had placed it under the table, 
shat it might be as cool as possible, and had given 
it some play things for its amusement. She was 
very busily sewing and seemed to give no attention 
to what was passing around her, unless a purchaser 
came to her stall. I have seldom seen such a pic- 
ture of industry. 

“Just before dinner, we jumped into a hack and 
were driven through Broadway and several other 
streets as farasGreenwich. Thecity seems much 
more open than Boston,—and more like what I had 
imagined a city tobe. On some accounts I should 
prefer it to Boston. 

After dinner anda little rest, went out shopping. 
The shops neither so numerous or splendid as I had 
expected. ; 

When we returned, we found the tea hour had 
passed ,—but we went immediately to the table, and 
then repaired to our rooms, tired enough with the 
rambles of the day. S. Lucy. 

ae 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
«* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy Youth.” 


There is something extremely interesting to the 
Christian heart in youthful piety. The older 
Christian knows that the path of life is a danger- 
ous One to be travelled over, and that the young, 
those who are just setting out on the journey, are 
very liable to be led astray, to fall into many temp- 
tations and sins. They know by experience, which 
the young cannot of course possess, that there is 
much to allure them from the path of truth and of 
duty and that they will fall, unless they are upheld 
and guided by One who is omnipotent. It is for 
this reason that they rejoice whenethey see the 
young giving up their hearts to God and seeking to 
be interested in his love, “ while their evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, in which they 
shall say we have no pleasure in them.” 

Knowing that he is faithful to his promises and 
will keep all those who put their trust in him, the 
young may feel assured, that in all times of trial he 
will support them, and in all times of temptation, 
he will deliver them. He will be their Guide 
through their whole life, and will not leave them in 
death. And after death, he will continue to be 
their friend. By his grace, he will bring them 
safely through all the dangers which beset them 
in life, and having purified their hearts from sin, 
will rice 


I witnessed a scene a few days since, which made 
Afier breakfast our party sallied out again to see | me feel how important it is for the young, for chil- 
dren to become Christians, to repent of their sins 


while they are in life and health. 
whose children was said to be ina fit. AsI 


George,—in the arms of his mother. 


changed I hardly knew him. 


viol of the 





ther to the physician, who was present. 


one.” 
*O! Doctor, do save him,” 
with tears stréaming from her eyes. 


child, as all mothers do. 


be done.” 


that he was not prepared for death. 


ther. 


die almost every day. 


feelings. 


face with restered consciousness. 


be pious. 


I was called into the house of a neighbor, one of 
en- 
tered the house, the first object I saw was little 
I had seen 
him but a few minutes before playing on the green 
as merrily as ever he did; but now he was so 
His face was pale, 
his eyes were turned upward in their sockets, his 
face distorted by convulsions, his hands clenched 
as ifin agony, and his feet thrown about by the 
i f He was in a convulsion fit. 
** Do you think he will die, Docter,” said his mo- 


‘* T fear he will,” said he, ‘‘ this fit is a very severe 


said his mother, 
*“*T cannot, 
lose him.’>—She felt very anxious, for she loved her 
But she should have 
remembered that the Doctor could only use the 
means for his restoration, and that God alone had 
his life in his power, and instead of saying she 
could not lose him, she should have said ‘‘ Thy will 


I thought that George would die, and was afraid 
He had been 
amember of the Sabbath school, but I fear had 
not profited by the instructions he had received, } 
for I had often seen him angry, even with his mo- 
And I thought if he should die he would 
not be fit for the company of such holy men, as 
have died and gone to heaven; such men as Abra- 
ham and David and Paul and others of whom we 
read in the Bible, and all the Christians too, who 


George was about eight years old, and must have 
known that it was wrong to indulge such wicked 


But George was spared to live some time longer. 
The medicine which had been given him, began 
to have effect in about two hours, (during al) which 
time it was thought he would, die,) his spasms 
ceased, and he turned his eyes towards his mother’ 


He is now alive and is well, but I hope this sick- 
ness has led himto think, and I hope all who read 
will think, that they don’t know how soon they 
may die, and that in order to be happy they must 

wW..¥. 


Beggar boy and his Bible-—A few days ago, a 
beggar with two children about seven or eight years 
of age, came into the house where I was. _ Seeing 
one of the children with a Testament in his breast, 
I asked him where he had been to school ; he an- 
swered by naming one of the London Hibernian 
Society’s schools. I then inquired if he was fond 
of that Book. ‘ Yes,” he replied; ‘ I read a por- 
tion of it every night when I go to rest.” I asked 
the father if he could read. ‘* No,” said he; ‘“* but 
when we are tired of travelling, we sit down under 
a hedge, I get the child to read, and this enables 
me to endure with patience and submission, the 
hardships and distress I meet with. [London paper. 


ee 

How to please your Teachers.—If you wish to 
please your teachers, always go tothe Sabbath schoo! 
having your lessons well studied, and then be very 
attentive to all that is said to you. I have seen 
some scholars, while the teacher was explaining 
the lesson, and talking with them, look at the pic- 
tures in their books, whisper, eat apples, and look 
about the school. Now this is very wrong. It 
makes your teachers, who are laboring for your 
good, very unhappy.—S. «S. Treasury. 

pet 


How to destroy Enemies.—Some courtiers reproached the 
Emperor Sigismund, that instead of destroying his conquered 
foes he admitted them to favor. ‘* Do I not,” replied this illus- 
trious monarch, “ effectually destroy my enemies, when I make 
them my friends ?”” ‘ 
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Mr. Epitor,—When you have room in your little paper, you 
will do me a favor to insert the following 


Lines by the late Rev. Ricuarp Cecit, on the death of a child. 
“« Let me go, for the day breaketh.” 

** Cease here longer to detain me, 
Fondest mother, drown’d in woe, 

Now thy kind caresses pain me— 
Morn advances—let me go. 

** See yon orient streak appearing ! 
Harbinger of endless day— 

Jark ! a voice of gladness cheering, 
Calls my new born soul away. 

“Lately launch’d a trembling stranger 
On this world’s wide boist’rous flood, 

Pierce’ with sorrow—toss’d with danger, 
Gladly, I return to God. ; 

« Weep not o’er these eyes that languish 
Upward turn’d towards their home, 

Raptur’d, they'll forget all anguish 
While they wait to see thee come. 

‘* Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee— 
Now my trembling heart finds rest, 

Kinder arms than thine receive me, 
Softer pillow, than thy breast. 

There, my mother, pleasures cenwe, 
Weeping, parting, care or woe 





Ne’er our father’s house shall enter— 








MISCELLANY. 


Morn advances—let we go. 
** Aw through the calm and holy dawning 





. From the S. S. Heraid. 
ANECDOTE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 


them had gone by forever. 
power and consequences of sin. 
they ever felt before. 


children, and save them from their sins. 


this can be younger than these children; and 





ive them at death into the presence of 


they become forever hardened in sin. 








I have lately heard of two little children, who 
were seen by the person who told me the fact, sit- 
ting together with the Bible before them, reading 
and weeping over that affecting passage in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, “ ‘The harvest is past, and 
Ahe summer is ended, and we are not saved !" 
They were mourning in bitterness of spirit, that 
they had so long neglected the care of their souls ; 
and trembled, fearing the time of God’s mercy to 
Their cries. for mercy 
were afterwards heard, and they became interested 
in that salvation, which alone can save us from the 
And they love to 
tell how sweet it is to believe in Jesus, and how 
much more happiness their hearts now feel, than 
They would fain persuade 
every child to come and be made happy like them, 
and consecrate their lives to the service of that 
gracious Saviour who loves to hear the cries of 


Il suppose no little boys and girls who will read 


hope they will resolve to follow this example, and 
immediately give their hearts to Jesus Christ lest 


Silent glides my panting, breath 

To an everlasting morning 
Gently close my eyes in death. 

** Blessings endless, richest blessings 
Pour their streams upon my heart, 

Though no language yet possessing, 
Breathes my spirit e’re we part. 

“ Yet to leave thee sorrowing rends me, 
Though again His voice I hear— 

Rise, may every grace attend thee, 
Rise! and seek to meet me there.” 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
HEAVEN. 
And shall no sorrow ever come 
To mar the heavenly joy ? 
No strife invade that peaceful home 
Its pleasure to destroy ? 


Shall never from the sorrowing eye 
A heart wrung tear-drop flow— 
Nor ne’er be heard an orphan’s ery 

Or widow’s mourning low ? 


Shall ne’er beside the sable bier 
The anguish’d mourner stand ? 

Nor deep afflictions scalding tear 
E’er fall within that happy land ? 


Shall ne’er to those we’ve dearly lov’d 
The parting hand be given, 

And those we’ve fondly cherish’d long 

I Be from us rudely riven % 


Oh no! for sin shall never dare 
Invade the peaceful breast, 
While every blessed dweller there 
Enjoys a blissful rest. Ww. ¥. 
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